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dom, ' which would not be found in us without the law (not even in idea).' 
To live ethically means to act in accordance with the natural character of 
man as the purposive being, as the lord of ends. Hence there results the 
relation of the pure formula of law to the teleological formula : a law which 
contradicts the former is under all circumstances contrary to morals. The 
pure formula of the law is therefore the primary criterion of the true moral 
law. But it does not suffice that a law be in accordance with this pure 
formula. Rather, the second question arises : Does it do justice to the 
qualified or teleological formula ? The latter is therefore the secondary 
necessary criterion of the true moral law. The teleological law also m akes 
clear to us whence we derive the concept of perfection. The law prescribes 
the pursuit of the totality of all conceivable, humanly possible moral ends, 
and it does this in such a way that the teleological subject is furthered 
thereby, i. e., that his power of pursuing ends is intensified. (From a 
resume' of the author on p. 104.) 

Mr. Marcus, who is himself a practical jurist, regards law as a part of 
ethics, ethics bearing the same relation to jurisprudence as mathematics to 
natural science. The jurist of the future must study ethics, but the prac- 
tical jurist of to-day is better fitted to be an ethical investigator and teacher 
than the modern theologian (pp. ix, 128). The logical necessity of law 
and of the State is proved (pp. 122 ff.), and the basal principle of law de- 
duced from the supreme moral principles. The author then proceeds to 
establish, on strict logical grounds, of course, the right of property, showing 
communism to be illogical and unethical ; points out the ethical basis of 
the penal law ; * ' deduces ' ' the laws of sexual life ; and proves the ethical 
necessity of the liberal party, the separation of church and state, and the 
unction of the state in education (pp. 132 ff.). 

Mr. Marcus is a faithful follower of Kant. He has written a number of 
books in which he reproduces in clear and intelligible language, and with 
additional proofs and illustrations, the thoughts of his great master. He is 
vigorous, forceful, and direct ; apt to be boastful and to speak with impa- 
tience and contempt of those who will not see the absolute cogency of his 
arguments : a temper not unusual with rationalistic thinkers. His habit of 
impugning the motives of those who do not see things as he does, of call- 
ing them hypocrites and deceived deceivers, is, to say the least, unfortunate. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Die Naturgeschichte der Moral und die Physik des Denkens : Der Ideal- 
ismus eines Materialisten. Von Albert Kann. Wien und Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Braumuller, 1907. — pp. xv, 243. 

We have here a good illustration of the thinking of a man who has never, 
as he himself confesses, made a study of psychology and philosophy. It 
is quite natural, under the circumstances, that the author should have had 
misgivings at the end of the book as to whether his ideas were really 
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original, and that he should have regretted his inability to devote himself 
to the study of philosophy and psychology. We have no misgivings on 
this point, but we fully share his regrets. Dr. Kann consoles himself with 
the thought that he would never have reached his original and independent 
solutions of certain questions if he had first become acquainted with the 
problems and their answers through the works of others ; but the reader will 
not find it so easy to console himself for this slight oversight on his part. 
There is a naive simplicity and a child-like confidence about the writer 
which is certainly original, and which a profounder knowledge of the his- 
tory of thought would surely have destroyed. "Take my hand reader," 
he says, " and let me lead you, and I have one favor to ask of you : ' Do 
not struggle against facts.' " We take his hand and go with him to the 
end of the journey, viewing the 'facts' against which he asks us not to 
struggle, until he takes sorrowful leave of us in the following words : ' ' Like 
flowers I gave thee my thoughts, forget-me-nots, that gaze at thee with 
true blue eyes. Like flowers, . . . and thou knewest not how the root 
struggled in the ground. Flowers they are : children of flowers and fathers 
in turn of flowers. . . . Giving too is a compulsion. ... As a mother 
will always love her child though it has given her ever so much pain. . . . 
I have reached the end. Whether my ideas may not lie too far afield from 
the thoughts of the common man, . . . whether the book may not be too 
popular in style for the scholar, too physical for the psychologist, . . . too 
psychological for the chemist, . . . too philosophical for the scientist, . . . 
too materialistic for the philosopher ... I know it not. But I am strong 
enough to tell myself my fable : the fable of the ' cherry-tree ' " (p. 26). 

Dr. Kann does not take kindly to metaphysical, supersensible thinking 
(p. 65), and yet his whole book is nothing but an attempt to construct a 
system of metaphysics. A theory, he tells us, has no claim to truth, that 
is, permanent truth. Nothing is permanently true, the truth of yesterday 
is a lie to-day. Externally true, . . . true forever, is nothing but the direc- 
tion, the directive of truth, the striving after truth (p. 185). All hypotheses 
and explanations are only ideas, results of a conflict of ideas. There is 
no fixed law for the truth, except at most this : Truth is that upon which 
we can build further, with chances of agreement. No logic, that is the 
new logic. " Bahnfrei ! fiir das individuelle Denken" (p. 215). Man- 
kind will always have unsolved problems so long as they are able to ask 
new questions, and advance in their evolution. Unsolved problems are 
the necessary results of our laws of thought. ' ' To explain by our own 
brain-psychology metaphysics, which is constantly forcing itself upon us, 
is perhaps the profoundest idea of my book " (p. 186). 

The fundamental theses of the book, according to the author, are these : 
The world is such as it appears to my thinking ego, which is compelled to 
deliberate for the sake of further evolution. And my thinking ego is a 
part of the actually existing world in which there exist as actual laws : the 
law of evolution, the compulsion to deliberate for the sake of further evolu- 
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tion, the struggle of ideas, and the individualism of thought-atoms ' ' (p. 
204). This standpoint, the idea of the progress of humanity, Dr. Kann 
confesses, is an ancient fact ; but he thinks it has never been applied so 
extensively in the explanation of the world, nor have such consequences 
been deduced from it as by him. " Where Anaximander has guessed, 
Spinoza laid the foundation, Darwin built," he modestly declares, "there 
I add another story and place a temporary roof over it." 

These theories are grounded upon a naive materialism. The material- 
istic, physical explanation of thought is said to be the only one destined to 
uncover the veils which still conceal our thought-processes from us. 
Thought is explained by the movement of atoms in the brain. Points of 
thought (Gedankenpunkte) are material points which can send out waves. 
Every such point also has the power to filter waves coming from another 
thought-point, to curl waves passing through it, to let them pass through 
unchanged, to deflect them, polarize them, absorb them, reflect them, etc. 
From these points of thought are derived the laws of thought : the conflict 
of ideas, the triumph of selection of the fittest idea, the continued evolu- 
tion of thought as a whole, and of the particular points of thought, selec- 
tion through the sum-total of thought-points which we call the apparatus 
of consciousness, the individualism of the particular thought-points, the 
hypothesis of a struggle for existence in the brain, the result of which is a 
certain state of equilibrium, which, however, is always destroyed by nature, 
making possible further development (p. 140). 

Of course, these ' laws ' do not follow from any knowledge we have of 
the brain ; they are simply read into the brain. The fact is the author 
constructs a philosophy of history upon the theory of evolution, reads this 
into the brain, and then — simply reads it out again. He has never studied 
philosophy, but he can do a good old-fashioned philosophical trick. ' ' Ach ! 
das sind Taschenspielersachen ! ' ' 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Precis raisonn'e de morale pratique, par questions et reponses. Par Andre 
Lalande. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — pp. v, 70. 

The French lay great stress on moral instruction in the schools, and 
have published many little books for service in this field. It is not often, 
however, that such a good one is offered as that prepared by Professor 
Lalande. His object in writing it was to place in the hands of the pupils 
in the lyc'ee, and of their parents, a somewhat detailed account of the prin- 
ciples along which their education shall proceed. The little work does not 
aim to present the dogmas of a philosophical school or religion, but a table 
of practical truths, the generally accepted moral rules. Before publishing 
the Precis, the author consulted a number of his colleagues in France, and 
also submitted it to the Societe francaise de philosophic for discussion. 

In the Introduction the author takes up the subject of morality, morality 



